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ON THE FORMS OF ANCIENT BOOKS AND SCROLLS, PAK 
TICULARLY THOSE MENTIONED IN SCRIPTURE.» 


WE iere present our youthful readers with theform of 
an ancient book as held with both hands by a young man, 
who is supposed to be reading it with great earnestness. It 
is probably meant for some serious treatise. The form of 
the page and the direction of the separating column, are dis- 
tinctly marked, and clearly show that it was read down the 
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narrow way of the roll, one end of the book being rolled in- 
ward, and the other outward. Jt is evident that these 
books might be very small, so that when the prophet Ezeki- 
el and St. John were directed to eat a book, it was by no 
means a folio that was presented to them ; for that mention- 
ed in the Revelations, is expressly called a little book, and 
might be much less than the one ere represented. Books 
are often but not always spoken of as rolls in Scriptare. 
The action of unrolling, and of roiling up again a book, is 
evidently attributed to our Loré@ in the fourth chapter of St. 
Luke, where it is said, at the seventeenth verse: “ And 
when he had opened the book, he found the place where it 
was written,” or literally, and unrolling the book, he found 
the passage ; from whence it should seem that he might nut 
open it at that very passage, but might have unrolled the book 
till he came to that part of Isaiah’s prophecy there quoted. 
This is confirmed by what is afterwards said at the twentieth 
verse : “ And he closed the book, and gave it to the minister ;” 
or, so rolling up the book, he gave it to the servant of the 
Synagogue. 

Several sorts of materials were ancienily used in making , 
books : plates of lead and copper, the barks of trees, bricks, 
stone, and even wood, were the first materials employed to 
engrave those things upon, which men desired ta transmit to 
posterity. Josephus, the Jewish Historian, speaks of two 
columns ; one of brick, on which the children of Seth wrote 
or engraved their inventions and® astronomical discoveries. 
Porphy ry mentions some pillars preserved in Crete, on 
which the sacrifices of the Corybantes were recorded. 
Hesiod’s works were originally written upon tables of lead ; 
the laws of Solon wpon wooden planks; and the ten com- 
mandments delivered to Moses, upon stone. Tables of 
box-wood and ivory were common among the ancients ; and 
their wooden tablets were frequently covered with wax, 
ihat they might easily write, and if they pleased afterwards 

_erase what they had written. The leaves of the palm-tree 
were afterwards used instead of wooden tablets, together 
with the finest and thinnest part of the bark of trees, such 
as the lime, the ash, the maple, and the elm; and as these 
barks were rolled up in order to be removed with greater 
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ease, the rolls were called volumina, or volumes, a name after- 
wards generally applied to rolls of paper or parchment. 

The other two figures represent au ancient inkstand and 
pen. The inkstand consists of two parts, one for red, aud 
the other for black ink; one of which is shut, and the other 
open. The pen isa reed of considerable length and mag- 
nitude. Whether the bands round it are merely joints of 
the reed, or something added to strengthen it, is not certain, 
but probably the latter; and the reader should be informed, 
that these representations are copied from some ancient pic- 
tures dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, a once famous 
city of Italy, which was destroyed by an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, A; D. 79. 

We cannot close this brief illustration without calling the 
attention cf our young friends to an important fact. The 
books of ihe ancients were, of course, all manuscripts, and 
were therefore scarce and dear. The current of knowledge 
was consequently confined to a very narrow channel, and 
until the invention of printing, in the latter end of the fif- 
teenth century, books could only be procured by a few 
wealthy persons ; a Bible could scarcely be obtained for less 
than thirty pounds sterling ; but, since that providential in- 
vention, books have gradually become more plentiful, and 
consequently cheaper, until at length the Sacred Scriptures 
may be obtained for a very small sum, and useful informa- 
tion of every kind at a moderate expense. How oe ht 
we to prize the inestimable advantages we enjoy ; hOw sed- 
ulously improve our opportunities of being wise unto salva- 
tion, and performing our respective duties in the present 
life! Reader! be diligent in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord ; since, for all these things, he will bring 
ikee into judgment. 


THE YOUNG EXHORTED TO FEAR THE LORD. 


“ But I thy servant fear the Lord from my youth.” 


Tue fear of the Lord is a grace of such an excellent qual- 
ity, that it highly recommends all in whom it is found, 
whether young or old—* Blessed is the man that feareth 
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alway.” But I shall now consider only the peculiar advan- 
tages of it to YOUNG PERSONS, 

It is an excellent preservative from the vices and follies 
of youth.—In a time when iniquity abounds and bad exam- 
ples are so numerous, and their influence so fatal, let us 
look back into former azes, and inquire what it was that 
kept the saints of old from being infected with the general 
corruption, When wickedness was all the fashion, and 
temptations besct them on every side, how was it that they 
maintained their integrity, and kept themselves free from 
the common transgression? Nehemiah tells how (chap. v. 
15.)—“ So did not I, because of the fear of the Lord.” 
The corruption of nature has a great advantage over young 
minds, to drive them on impetuously into evil courses. 
They have not yet tasted much of sin’s bitterness, nor ex- 
perienced much of the vanity of sensual enjoyments, and so 
are easily prevailed upon to swim with the siream. There 
are many vices to which youth are particularly liable,—in- 
considerateness, obstinacy, hatred of reproof and instruc- 
tion, waste of time, excessive levity, and making provision 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof. Some incline more 
strongly to one and some to another; but the fear of the 
Lord is an antidote against them all. 

It will secure to you the favor of God—The Lord 
looks down from heaven upon the children of men, to see 
if ire are any that understand and seck after God ;” but, 
alas! he sees the world lying in wickedness, He sees the 
generality gone astray and walking contrary to him. If, 
among such a multitude of sinners, he spies any blossoms of 
grace—any young ones who are beginning to think on their 
ways, and to turn their feet unto his testimonies—any that 
are asking the way to Zion with their faces thitherward, it 
draws down the eye and heart of God upon them. “TI love 
them that love me, and those that seek me early shall find 
me,.”—(Prov. viii. 17.) The earlier the better. “ Suffer 
little children,” says he, “go come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” —( Matt. xix. 14.) 
John was the youngest of the apostles, and it is said he was 
the “ disciple whom Jesus loved.” And can you wish for 
any thing higher or better, than to be esteemed and Jovea 
of Ged—to be the favorites of heaven—to be set apart for 
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himself, among his jewels, his treasure—to be called the 
friends of God—the sons and daughters of the Lord Almigh- 
ty! What dignity and blessedness doth it contain! If 
you rightly fear God, you need be afraid of nothing else. 
You shall be the care of his providence; he will keep you 
as the apple of his eye; for “ the angel of the Lord encamp- 
eth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them.” 
—(Psl. xxxiv.7.) You shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you; that is, supposing it would be right and 
good, for “he will fulfil the desire of them that fear him ; 
he also will hear their cry, and save them.”—(Psl. cxlv."19.) 
No words can express, no heart can conceive what you shall 
possess and enjoy. The Psalmist was lost in the contempla- 
tion of it—“ O how great is thy goodness which thou hast 
laid up for them that fear thee, which thou hast wrought for 
them that trust in thee before the sons of men.” —(Psl. xxxi. 
19.) And is not this a privilege worth securing? Thea 
fear the Lord in your youth. 

You will rejoice the hearts of many.—A young convert 
is a sight that occasions joy both in earth and heaven, There 
is joy in heaven among the angels of God, 


“ To see a prodigal return, 
To see an heir of glory born.” 


But it will be a peculiar satisfaction to your parents, who 
travail in birth for you a second time until Christ be formed 
in you; who bear your souls upon their hearts continually, 
and are anxious for your salvation, when they see you de- 
light in the public and private exercises of devotion, and es- 
pecially when they hear you say, “ come and let us join our- 
selves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant, that shall not 
be forgotten.” It is a pleasure which none but parents can 
feel. They rejoice at your new birth more than ever they 
rejoiced at your first. They look upon you with double 
pleasure while they live, and they leave you with less unea- 
siness when they die; for they leave you in good hands, and 
with a joyful hope of a happy meeting again at the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, where with you in their hand, they shall 
be able to say, “Lord here am J, and the children which 
thou hast given me.” 


10* 
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It will render you highly serviceable in your generation. 
—Grace is the best preparative fur usefulness. Indeed, 
without it you will do little good, whatever shew and bustle 
you may make. What great service did good Obadiah 
perform in hiding the Lord’s prophets, when the persecu- 
tion was hot against them. What a notable reformer was 
Samuel, to whom the Lord appeared when he was but a 
child. Whata celebrated instrument of good to the church 
was young Timothy of whom the Apostle says, “I have no 
man like-minded, that will naturally care for your souls.” — 
(Phil. ii. 20.) By fearing God betimes, you are likely to 
be useful many ways; in your families, inthe church, and in 


' the world. 


It will increase the lustre of your crown in heaven—F or 
“there is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the 
moon, and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth 
from another star in glory. So also is the resurrection of 
the dead.” The earlier you set out in the Christian race, 
and the greater progress you make, the more glorious wil} 
your prize be. 

Let young persons Le persuaded to improve their present 
golden opportunity. It is absolutely necessary that every 
one fear God sometime or other, before they die; for as the 
tree falls sv it will lie; and judgment will pass upon every 
one according to the deedsdone in the body A short life 
spent in sin is long enough to fuin you for ever; and you 
know not how short your’s may be. It is uncertain wheth- 
er you may outlive your youth, or even the day that is now 
rupning. “ Our days are as a post; our life is but a vapor, 
which appeareth but for a little time and then vanisheth 
away.” If life should be cut off, or reason be disturbed, or 
the means be taken away, or the spirit give over striving, 
before you have learnt to fear the Lord, you are lost 
for ever. 

And what say you my young friends? have you the 
courage to risk your souls and eternal salvation upon so ma- 
ny peradventures? The fear of the Lord would lay a foun- 
dation for happiness in both worlds ; “ for length of days is 
in her right hand, and in her left hand riches and honor ; 
her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her paths are 
peace.” And then as to the other world, the advantage is 
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universally acknowledged. If you have any regard to your 
peace, character, or salvation—if you would have a good 
conscience, which is a continual peace—if you would have 
a good name which is better than precious oiutment—if you 
would have a “ well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord,” from the mouth of Christ, 
which is infinitely better than the applauses of your gay 
companions—I say, if you wish to be ranked among the ex- 
cellent of the earth now, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect in heaven, let me prevail on you to fear the Lord ia 
your youth, 

Pray for a new heart. Be often thinking on God, and 
place your constant dependance upon him. Reverence 
those who are set over you in the Lord. “Watch against 
slightness and formality in duty. Do not make light of the 
first beginnings of sin, but make an early and devout surren- 
der of yourselves to God ; he expects this of you.. Methinks 
I hear him now, with bowels yearning over you with more 
than paternal tenderness, smiling upon you, and saying, 
“ Wilt thou not fiom this time, cry unto me, my father, thou 
art the guide of my youth?” I do assure you there is no es- 
caping the snares and dangers of this most critical period of 
life, without such a guide. Put yourselves under his patronage 
and care. Do not think it beneath you to confess your own 
ignorance and inability. Pray that he would shew your 
feet into the path of life, and lead you in the way everlasting. 
Let me beseech you not to live another year, strangers to the 
covenant cf promise. Who knows what difficulties you 
may meet with in the course of the next twelve months? 
And to be in trouble, and have no God to call upon; to be at 
a loss what to do, and no friend to advise you ; to have your 
earthly parents, perhaps removed by death, or you removed 
too far to have any assistance from them, and no father in 
heaven to hear your cry, and to put underneath his everlast- 
ing arm; it were sad indeed. Do you consider that the end 
of all things is at hand? Do you consider that you are 
passing fast from youth to middle age, and that the descent 
from middle to old age, and the grave, will be still more rap- 
id? And do you consider too, that if you do not fear God 
in your youth, it is very unncertain, I was going to say it was 
very improbable, that you will ever fear him at all? O my 
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young friends, I beseech you, let not this year leave you 
among those that fear not God. You may never see the end 
of it; long before this year is expired, you may be gone 
where exhorations and resolutions will be of no ayail, and 
your character and your doom be unalterably determined. 
“ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
“ Behold now is the accepted time ; behold now is the day 
of salvation.” ‘ Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at 
peace ; thereby good shall come unto thee.” 


—_——_ 


GAZA AND ASKELON. 


Asxeton was one of the proudest satrapies of the lords 
ef the Philistines, now there is not an inhabitant within 
its walls, and the prophecy of Zachariah is fulfilled : “ the 
king shall perish from Gaza, and Askelon shall not be in- 
habited.”” When the progbecr was uttered, both of these 
cities were in an equally flourishing condition, and nothing 
but the prescience of Heaven could pronounce on which 
of the two, and in what manner, the vial of his wrath 
should be thus poured out. Gaza is truly without a king, 
the lofty towers of Askelon lie scattered on the ground, and 
the ruins within its.walls do not shelter a human being. 
How is the v—— of man made to praise his Creator! 
Hath he said, and shall he not do it? The oracle was de- 
livered by the mouth of the prophet more than five hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, and we behold its ac- 
complishment eighteen hundred years after that event, and 
see with cur eyes ~ the king has perished from Gaza, 
and that Askelon is not inhabited; and were there no oth- 
ers on which the mind could confidently rest, from the: 
fulfilment of this one prophecy, even the most sceptical 
may be assured that all that is predicted in the Sacred 
Volume, shall come to pass. 


ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


I nave often reflected upon the necessity and advanta- 
ges of harmony and consistency, and that equanimity which 
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never fails to adorn a character. He who possesses these 
ihings, cannot fail to be esteemed while he lives, and when 
he dies, his memory will be regarded with pleasure. ‘At 
home,’ a person usually appears in his real character; 
nothing disguised, nothing assumed. He works or plays, 
laughs and talks, according to his native disposition, and 
can either speak gravely upon solemn topics, or divert 
himself with his children, as though he were one of them. 
Agesilaus, king of Lacedemon, seemed to forget in the bo- 
som of his family, all his grandeur, that he might enjoy 
the caresses of his infant sen. When an ambassador from 
a neighboring state, was one day introduced to him, he was 
riding round the room on a stick, for the purpose of amu- 
sing his child. The ambassador, struck at the sight, stood 
at the entrance of the room, evidentiy astonished; Agesi-’ 
Jaus looked up, and exclaimed, “ my friend, are you a fa- 
ther?” the ambassador replied in the affirmative ; “then,” 
said Agesilaus, “‘ we will have one turn more.” 

A man should be ‘ at home,’ what he is ‘ abroad,’ that is, 
he should be the same man. So different however, is this 
in ge 1, that it is said, “+ you must live with a person be- 
fore you can know him.” Home frequently gives a som-~ 
bre appearance to every object, and in the view of many, 
it is so much the region of dulness, that as soon as a per- 
son comes Within sight of his home, all his views are be- 
clouded, alf his enjoyments vanish, every thing is tarnish- 
ed, and as ghemy and melancholy as though 


‘Shadows, clouds, and darkness rested on it.’ 


Abroad, a child has often seemed lovely and amiable, so 
that strangers have been lavish of their praises. of Miss 
Jane. What a sweet, interesting girl! How placid, how 
gentle, and modest! Now, if Miss Jane had been seen 
‘at home,’ they would have discovered some things which 
rendered her not quite so lovely ; for she was very haughty 
to the servants, very disobedient to her mamma, was often 
punished for her bad conduct, and took every opportunity 
of indulging a habit of idleness, so that Miss Jane was one 
thing abroad, and another at home ! 

There are many who are very great persotiages ‘ abroad,’ 
and very little beings at home! Abread, they speak of 
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carriages, parks, mansiong, my lord and lady D——, Sir 
John S——, and a long list of et ceteras, as being their in- 
timate acquaintances; but ‘ at home,’ they are contented, 
or must be contented, without a carriage, without a park, 
(except Hyde Park, St. James’ Park, or the Regent’s Park,) 
and often without a house, not to say without a room, oth- 
er than the topmost room in the house. 

I wish the difference between ‘abroad’ and ‘at home,’ 
were confined to the world, but unhappily it has crept inte 
the church! and there are many who go to various places 
of worship, and appear while there, as if they were the 
most heavenly-minded of all human beings ; who are so dif- 
ferent ‘at home,’ that you would hardly think. they were the 
same identical persons. ‘The moment they leave the sanc- 
tuary of the Lord, they enter into conversation of the most 
worldly, frivolous nature ; the price of stocks, the state of 
the markets, the fashions, and not unfrequently, attendance 
at the house of God has been followed by sarcastical re- 
marks on the worshippers. Mrs. Little wondered how 
Miss Prude should wear so frightful a bonnet, and where 
Mr. Careful got all his money to buy his children such good 
elothes. Not a word was heard of the sermon, text, or 
any thing of a serious nature, suited to the Sabbath. All 
was of a worldly trifling cast; so grea® was the difference 
between the demure look at the chapel, andthe gay ap- 
pearance ‘ at home.’ 

The inconsistency of conduct alluded to, tends much te 
lessen characters in the estimation of the public, and even 
of their friends. We can have no respect for the minister, 
who preaches on holiness, zeal, piety, meekness, and love, 
‘in the pulpit, and out of it resembles a mountebink, mani- 
fests no zeal for the divine glory, or shews that haughty 
imperious temper, that drives from him those who other- 
wise would have esteemed his society. 

Inconsistencies are easily acquired, and it demands great 

~watchfulness to avoidthem. Let my young friends remem- 
ber, how desirable it is for them, in the observations they 
make upon different characters, to beware of imitating the 
errors of the goodiiit is too common to adopt the failings 
of the friends we admire, and to think even their vices so 
many virtues. “Wet themseparate the chaff from the wheat, 
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and follow others so far as-they follow Christ, but not one 
step further. 

The scriptures speak in a loud tone in commendation of 
consistency. Listen to the language of oux Saviour, John 
xiii. 17. “If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.” Hear St. Paul, 1 Thessalonians ii. 10. “ Ye are 
witnesses, and God also, how holily and justly, and unblame- 
ably, we behayed ourselves among you that believe.” 

‘Fhe evils of a contrariety between the conduct of a per- 
son ‘abroad,’ and ‘at home,’ are numerous. By this means 
he becomes chargeable with hypocrisy, so that his words 
and actions are neither received cordially, nor regarded in 
a favorable view. 2. He becomes a bad example to oth- 
ers, encouraging numbers in their vices, and opening the 
mouths of the enemies of religion to point at him, and ex- 
claim with all the sarcasm of an infidel, “This is one of 
the saints.” 3. Such a character deceives himself, not 
knowing ‘what manner of spirit he is of” He should 
therefore study himself, watch over his heart, examine 
himself, compare his prayers in the church with his con- 
versation in the world; inquire whether his faith is evi- 


denced by his works, and whether he conducts himself 
AT Home, as amiably, as piously, as agreeably, as he does 
when he is abroad, and by this means he will soon see the 
connexion between Abroad and at Home. Ro. 


DEATH MISREPRESENTED. 


In the whole course of our observation there is not se 
misrepresented and abused a personage as Death. Some 
have styled him the King of Terrors, when he might with 
less impropriety have been termed the terror of kings; 
others have dreaded him as an evil without end, although 
it was in their own power to make him the end of all evil. 
He has been vilified as the cause of anguish, consterna- 
tion, and despair; but these, alas, are things that appertaim 
not unto death but unto life. How strange a paradox is 
this ; we love the distemper, and loathe the remedy ; pre- 
ferring the fiercest boffetings of the hurricane, to the tran- 
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quillity of the harbor. ~The poet has lent his fictions, the 
painter his colors, the orator his tropes, to portray death 
as the grand destroyer, the enemy, the prince of phantoms 
and of shades: but can he be called a destroyer, who for a 
perishable state, gives us that which is eternal? Can he 
be styled the enemy, who is the best friend only of the 
best, who never deserts them at their utmost need, and 
whose friendship proves the most valuable to those who 
live the longest? Can he be termed the prince of phan- 
toms and of shades, who destroys that which is transient 
and temporary, to establish that which alone is real and 
fixed? And what are the mournful escutcheons, the sable 
trophies, and the melancholy insignia with which we sur- 
round him, the sepulchral gloom, the mouldering carcass, 
and the slimy worm? ‘These indeed are the idle fears and 
empty terrors not of the dead, but of the living. The 
dark domain of death we dread indeed to enter, but we 
ought rather to dread the ruggedness of some of the roads 
that lead to it; but if they are rugged they are short, and 
it is only those that are smooth that are wearisome and 
long. But perhaps he summons us too soon from the 
feast of life; be itso, if the exchange be not for the bet- 
‘ter, it is pot his fault, but our own: or he summons us late ; 
the call is a reprieve rather than a sentence, for who 
would wish to sit at the board when he can no longer par- 
take of the banquet, or to live on pain, when he has long 
been dead to pieasure. Tyrants can sentence their victims 
to death, but how much more dreadful would be their 
power, could they sentence them to life. Life is the jail- 
or of the soul in this filthy prison, and its only deliverer is 
death: what we call life is a journey to death; and what 
we call death is a passport to life. True wisdom thanks 
death for what he takes, and still more for what he brings. 
Let us then like centinels be ready because we are uncer- 
tain, and calm because we are prepared. There is nothing 
formidable about death, but the consequences of it, and 
these through Divine Grace, we ourselves can regulate 
and control. The shortest life is long enough if it lead to 
a better, and the longest life is too short if it do not.— Lacon. 
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IS PROSPERITY OR MISFORTUNE MOST #RIEND- 
LY TO PIETY? 


Wene it the object of our enquiry, to decide whether 
prosperity or adversity ought to conduce most to our virtue 
and piety, the question could be very easily answered: We 
should say that the former probably would, but that both 
ought to. 

We should say, that as children are bound by all the ties 
of gratitude and filial affection to obey the wishes of their 
parents, and act in such a manner as not to injure their own 
or their parents good name,—so men owe it as a tribute of 
gratitude and obedience to their God, on whose bounty alone 
they live, to lead-lives of virtue and piety, and do all things 
to His Glory. 

In prosperity, we should suppose, that a feeling of thanks- 
giving for the innumerable blessings which our God bestows 
on us, blessings which we never merited, and most probably 
never asked for, would incite us tc obedience and virtue. 
And that in misfortune, a humbling sense of our own entire 
dependence would stifle all murmurs: and a sad conviction 
of the vanity of all that earth can afford, would lead us to 
abandon it and rest our happiness on something more stable. 
It would, certainly, seem probable, that amid boundless mer- 
cies, the kind author of them might sometimes be seen— 
thatthe eye might, at times, be raised from the open hand 
which halds our treasures, to the face of the Giver. 

Well, having decided what ought to be the case, there is 
always a short and easy method of finding what our conduct 
really is—we have only to reverse the picture and we are 
immediately furnished with the real state of facts. Instead 
of beings whom kindness fills with gratitude, and from whom 
indulgence insures obedience, we find we are discussing the 
conduct of arace whose first act was a disobedience of com- 
mands, and a violation of trust ; and a race who have ever 
since preserved the same character entire. In other words 
we are talking of ourselves—who are influenced by kind- 
nesses to neglect and furget the author of them, just in pro- 
portion as they are bestowed.—Of ourselves, who receive 
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each succeeding indulgence with less thankfulness than the 
former, until finally the dazzling brilliancy of cur gifts and 
treasures wholly occupy the eye, and the kind Giver is en- 
tirely lost sight of: Where do we oftenest look for ingrati- 
tude and impiety, but to him on whom Heaven has showered 
most of, what men call, her blessings? Or who ever thought 
of reclaiming a man from a life of vice, and turning him to 
the paths of virtue, by loading him with wealth ? 

No my young readers, let not gain and the accumulation 
of wealth be the object of your lives, if you are ambitious 
of a virtuous life, or a happy death. Such are the snares of 
vice, and such the perveisity of the heart, that piety and 
riches can hardly walk hand in hand. Their paths are neither 
contiguous, nor parallel, but boldly diverging. How often 
do we see those who, while living on the humble fruits of 
their industry, had established a character for piety, virtue, 
and honour, by a sudden shift of fortane which would be 
called prosperous totally changed. Men who were once 
noted for benevolence and charity, and who were an honour 
to the community to which ihey belonged, have been trans- 
formed by wealth into abandoned and licentious men, a dis- 
grace to their families, and a curse to their country. 

On the other hand misfortune and adversity wean our af- 
fections from pomp and ostentation, as they were meant to. 
They lead us to consider the folly and uncertainty of resting 
our happiness on the possession of wealth, or an empty 
name—and tell us, that that reputation is alone lasting, and 
that life alone happy, which is spent in piety and virtue ; in 
alleviating the wants of our fel:ow-men, and fitting ourselves 
fr a place in Heaven. 


—_—— 


THE PLOUGHBOY. 
(Continued from page 87.) 


‘Tus feelings of John Lumley as he returned home, were 
very different from what he experienced when he left it. 
Like him who had heard of Jesus, and whose eyes were 
opened to understand tke Scriptures, he went on his way re- 
joicing, an@ reached his home fall of that love which casts 
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oui fear. It is superfluous to add, what pleasure his return 
excited, and how earnestly Sally listened to his affecting, 
“unvarnished tale.’ “The best of all, Sally,” said he, and 
his countenance beamed with unusual joy, “the best of all 
is, that the Lord has opened my eyes—blessed be his name! 
—and I trust he will open the eyes of all the rest of our 
family !” 

Tn the evening they all sat down to read the Scriptures, 
and when the élock struck nine, the book was closed. 
“The Lord’s mercies said John are very great, and we ought 
to praise him, I wish I had one of these prayers to read, 
such as [ heard Mr. Everton pray at church, but then per- 
haps I could vot read it properly, and the Lord does not 
despise ‘the sighings of a contrite heart,’ and so I will try 
to tell the Lord our wants, and praise him as well as I am 
able.” Ina simple, but fervent manner, he implored the 
divine blessing, thanked God for Stephen Wilton’s recovery, 
for his own conversion to God, and earnestly entreated that 
his dear wife and children might share the same grace. 

Scarcely had they arisen from their knees, when the latch 
of the door was lifted up, and their neighbour Kate Maldon 
entered. “ Heigh-day,” exclaimed she, “ what be ye all do- 
ing then? It seemeth to me that when I first came to the 
door I heard John’s voice as tho’f he was at his prayers.” _ 
“Thou beest very right Kate,” quickly retorted he, “I was 
trying to praise God, but I can hardly eall it prayer I think.” 
“Well John, I wish my man were as good as thou art! here 
be I moiling all the week long, and I seldom sees him home 
till very late and then he’s mostly in liquor, if it wasn’t for 
a little washing that I gets now and then [ should be starved, 
but the pig helps to pay the rent, and I generally takes 
twenty or thirty yards of ground every year for ’ Tatoes, 
and so we just live, and that’s all. Iam sure I be quite 
wretched, and cant have no comfort.” we 

John.—“ No Kate, and you never will have any till you 
go to the Lorn.” 

Kate.—“ He John! why he’s as crabbed and hard heart- _ 
ed a soul as ever lived, he makes me pay every sixpence 0’ 
iny reat, and won’t throw back a penny if I be ever so dis- 
tressed.”* 


* The reader will smile at Kate’s blunder: but in the West of Eng- 
land, the Landlord is usually called ‘the Lord.” 
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John.—* Thou dost not understand me Kate, I mean 
another Lord ; the blessed God, who comforteth us under all 
our tribulations, as the Scripture saith.” 

Kate.—“Why John Lumley, how thou dost talk ! just 
like the righteous over much people. Sure you ben’t going 
to be one of them?” 

Sally.—“ What John and I wants is, to go to heaven, for 
we have read in the testament that except we be born again, 
we cannot see the kingdom of God, and I asked our minis- 
ter to explain it, but he didn’t do it properly that’s sartain- 
ly. John has been to see dear Mr. Stephen, and while he 
was away, he heard the most beautifulst minister, I suppose, 
that ever was heard in a church, and seems to understand 
it all.” 

John.—*“ Aye Sally and feel it too, for it’s all nothing 
Kate unless we feel as well as hear, I’ve a found the peark 
of great price, I’m like the man that was born blind and 
received his sight, O what a poor stupid creature I was be- 
fore our Joe learned to read the Scriptures!” 

Kate (aside to Sally.)—“Dear Sally, he’s not in his 
right mind, for sartin.” 

John.—“ Yes, yes |be Kate, just come to it, I’ve bin 
out o’? my mind many years, but blessed be the Lord I’ve 
my-right senses now, for I love God and hate evil, and I 
never did that till lately. Do sit down Kate, and Joe shall 
read a bit to thee.” ; 

The chapter Joe selected was John vi.—John did not 
fail to make many remarks on Christ as the bread of life, 
“ He is my bread Kate,” said he, “ the bread that came down 
from heaven, to feed my poor soul.” The chapter be- 
ing finished, “ well” said Kate, “ I declare it is very pret- 
ty, ] was never more edified in my life, John U should like 
to come in when you say your a again.” “Do then” 
said John ,“ come to-morrow night Kate, and if your husband 
comes home ask him to come too.” 

Kate retired full of thought, astonished at every thing she 
saw—well said she to herself, “I never spent the time more 
comfortably.’ It’s very strange, but John is certainly alter- 
ed, how can it be ? I will know more about it before long.” 
When she entered her house she found ber husband Nicho- 
Sas eating his supper ; for a wonder he happened to be sober, 
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and as he was naturally an easy good tempered fellow, Kate 
could then converse with him freely without the danger of 
throwing him into a passion, and of this she generally avail- 
ed herself. “ Ah Nich” my dear, said she; I wish you'd a 
bin wi’? me at John Lumley’s, to hear that pretty little boy 
read. No parson can read better! and as for John he pray- 
eth so: fine, that you’d think he was a maz’d (deranged) 
downright,” 

Nicholas.—“ Why Kate is every man maz’d that saith his 
prayers ?” 

Kate,—“T can’t tell that, | but people say that those that 
be religious are mostly out 0’ their parts, why, you’d think 
John was one of the venticle goers.” 

Nich.—“ But didst like his prayers ?” 

Kate.—“ Like it Nich why I stood at the door all the time, 
and cried like a child, I wish you’d a bin there too.” 

Nich.—* Well 1 with so too. I like John cruel well, he 
and I have had many a pint together in times past, and shal] 
again I hope.” 

Kate,—“Ah my dear Nich I wish thou wouldst leave off 
two things, drinking and swearing. Now how comfortable 
*tis for thee to come home and sit down a bit wi’ me quite 
sober. 

Nich.—“ Well I declare then John’s prayer and the read- 
ing has done thee good Kate, for never saw thee so good 
tempered afore. Ive often trembled to come home, expect- 
ing I should have a good rating from thee; whether I was 
drunk or sober.” 

Kate.—* I confess Nich I have heen very cross, but then 
it was grievous to have thee spend thy money se lavish in 
drink, while I was almost starving. Now, wilt thou grant me 
a favor?” 

Nich.—“ There now you ask me so good temperedly, that 
I cannot any No.” 

Kate,—“ Come home early to-morrow night, and go wi’ 
me to John Lumley’s 

Nich.—*“ 1 will Kate by the blessing o’ God, that E-wilk” 
' Poor Kate never felt happier ; the next morning she ex- 
amined her house to find an old Bible that her grandmother 
left her, and at last found it ona shelf covered with ddst. 
“ Shame on me,” said she, “ to let the Bible be so dusty. If 

11 
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I had read it constantly I do think I should a bin a bettes 
woman, but I fear I can hardly make out a verse now.” At 
that moment little Joe ran by her door, she sprang out like 
lightning to call him in: “come in my dear,” exclaimed she, 
“only a minute”—“ I cannot stop now” answered he, “I’m 
going on an errand, and mother says I must never stay when 
Pm sent any where”—“ Well, well, that’s a good boy, come 
by and by then, I’ve something to show thee.” 

Joe made his appearance very shortly, and examined the 
Bible— 

Kate.—“1 wish Joe you’d come in every day and let me 
read to thee.” 

Joe.—“ Yes Kate that I will, when | come home to din- 
ner, but cou’dn’t you come into our house in the evenings, 
and we can all read together.” 

Kate.—Certainly dear, I suppose thou canst read all the 
Testament.” 

Joe.—“ I’ve just finished it, and am going to begin the 
Bible as soon as I can get one.” 

Rate:— Well, thou shalt have my Bible to use till I want 
it,” 

Joe signified his assent, and took the bible home with him. 
Kate joined the party in the evening. At first she could 
scarcely make out a verse, but she soon recovered her Jost 
reading. While they were thus engaged, Nich Maldon came 
in from his day’s work, and listened attentively to John and 
Sally, and his wife, When the chapter was finished, Joe 
proposed to read a psalm, and as Nich was a good singer, he 
- was desired to set the tune. John Lumley was then desired 
to pray, and the little assembly parted. 

My reader will ask how all this could be done without 
some remarks from the neighbeurs. The inhabitants of the 
village very soon perceived the alteration in John Lumley, 
and afterwards Nich Maldon was found missing from the 
public house. There was.an old woman called Teresa Ryan, 
whose parents were Roman Catholics, and although she re- 
tained nothing but the name, she inherited a fixed aversion to 
the Seriptures, and considered all as heretics, who were out 
of the pale of the Popish communion. As few of the in- 
habitants could read, ignorance was the order of the day, and 
gossipping and abuse the chief employment of the follitoni- 
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ans. John Lumley soon became the topic of general con- 
versation. Mrs. Teresa loudly inveighed against the heretic- 
al practice of reading the Scriptures, and ventured to tell 
John that he and hisefamily would “wrest the Scriptures to 
their own destruction.” “Ah. Teresa,” said John, “thow 
mustn’t tell me that, why the Bible has done me more good. 
than apy thing I ever saw orheard. As for my family they 
are better off than ever, for we all work for our living, be- 
eause the Scriptures tell us ‘If a man de not work neither 
shall: he eat,’ and we are commanded ‘ not to be slothful in 
business, but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’” 

Teresa did not approve John’s quotations; the fact is, that 
she kept so many holidays, and observed so many be- 
cause her church ordered it, that she became idle and dirty. 
Her clothes were ragged, and instead of using her needle to 
keep them whole, she would sit by the fire, or on the step of 
her door, and scandalize her neighbours. 

(To°be continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


No. IIL. 


————.__ “The real ills of life 
Claim the fall vigor of a mind prepared.” —.Beallie. 

Lire, when reft of the joyous appendages of childhood, 
~-when young Hope has fledged ber eagle wings in vain, 
and sunk in disappointment to ber resting place—when 
those evanescent visions which like sun-beams gild the 
brow of youth, and scatter in his path the fancied enjoy- 
ment of maturer years, are clouded and dashed into obscu- 
rity,—life then presents a serious aspect. The buoyancy 
of feeling that lights up the heart untutored by disappoint- 
ment—which has basked and reveled in the satiety of in- 
dulgence, nor ever heard ‘ the prayer of Want, and plaint 
of Wo,” with the dreary thought that it may one day be 
its own,—must then give place to anxious solicitude, and 
weary cares will often rarkle on the “child of the sunny 
brow.” But think noty my young readers, that I would 


Bs 
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wish to divest of its fantastic coloring the glow that cheers 
your hearts, or wake a melancholy, through dread of lurk- 
ing ils. No! the young heart's raptures f have felt; 1 
have felt their genial influence, exciting a virtuous emula- 
tion to do good, and to make as far as in my pewer, all 
human weal and wo my own. 


* On trembling wings let youthful fancy soar, 

Nor always haunt the sunny realms of joy ; 

But now and then the shades of life explore, 
¥ Though many a sound and sight of wo annoy.” 


Remember the days of childhood are passiag away.— 
Manhood is approaching. Your natures and dispositions 
are to assume new and untried stations. The time which 
you anticipate with such pleasing reflections, is at least to 
initiate you into scenes of activity and anxiety, and may be, 
into misfortune and distress; for what preservatives have 
you beyond the common lot of man. But | am wandering 
from my subject. 

-It was a night in February. The wild winds sounded 
their hollow dirges tumultuously at intervals—and the 
proud but desolate elm cringed to the coming storm, and 
screaked its wails in vain, again$t its increasing violence ; 
while, the darkness which involved every thing without, 
seemed to render more fearful its power. It was one of 
the severest of our winter storms. I was seated before a 
large and comfortable fire, with my mother beside me, and 

head reclining on her lap. My father and sister were 
then absent. usted with the amusements of the day, 
I had almost fallen asleep; when a sudden burst of the 
conflicting elements, and an uncommon rattling of the dri- 
ving sleet against the casemeuts, caused me jo start from 
my repose. I cast an anxiois glance at the jarring doors, 
and looked wistfully to my mother. She smiled, and as if 
anticipating my t hts, asked if I were afraid? 

“ No mother,” said I, “ I am not afraid for myself while 
you are with me, but O! think of the poor travellers.” . 

“My child,” said she, “God sees the traveller, and 
knows his omnw and wants, and will watch over and 
protect him through this tremendous storm. But why do 
you feel more safe with me than whenalone’?”” ti. 
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* Ah, my dear mother, you love me; and I always feet 
safe when resting on your lap.” 

“ My dear child, do you not consider yourself as secure 
from harm when with some other person as with me ?” 

“No, mother, and I have often thorght, my heart would 
break, should you ever go away.” 

“And do you think, my dear boy, that it is impossible 
fér me to be called away, and you to be left alone in the 
world ?”” 

She had now touched a chord that thrilled too power- 
fully upon my ardent sensibilities, and I burst into tears. 

«My child,” said she, “ you are young, and it is natural 
that you should be affected at the bare suggestion of sucha 
loss. It is a great loss, but one which you may yet have to 
feel,—to be deprived of the tender affection and the coun- 
sels of your mother. Although I do not wish to shock 
your young mind, with the burden of afflictions and distress 
that may befal you in life, 1 feel it a duty incumbent on 
me, to place the possibility in such a light, that you may be 
taught to put your dependence entirely on Heaven: that 
the same reasons which urge you to look to your parents 
for comfort and protection, should teach you to look to that 
Being who bas the control of your destiny and mine. The 
vicissitudes of life are many and various, and beyond the 
experience of the most profound calculators. Many are 
the poor travellers breasting the bitterness of this storm, 
who once enjoyed the affection of a mother, and the smiles 
of beloved sisters. Many poor families are now suffering 
the extremes of hunger and cold, whose distress is further 
einbittered by the recollection of brighter days. * 

“With your mother you feel secure, because she loves 
you, and watches over you with a tender concern. But 
my dear child, the love of a mother is weak, compared 
with that of your heavenly Father. A firm reliance on his 
guardian care will more than amply supply the loss of 
friends and all earthly hopes. You can rest with more 
safety on his bosom, and feel more happiness in the pos- 
session of his love, than when sporting in the bowers of 
pleasure, or encircled in the arms of her who regards you 
as her life. Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
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Sorbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of God—is tie 
language of Jesus to such as you. J love them that love me, 
and they that seek me early shall find me--he says again. 
Now, my dear child, do you not wish for the love of Je- 
sus ; and do you not wish to love him in return with all 
your heart ?” 

I was too much affected to make any reply. 

“ That he loves you is certain, for when on his gloriots 
errand of mercy here on earth, he took little children up 
in his arms and blessed them, and rebuked those who en- 
deavored to divert his attention from them. And if you 
wish to love him, you must follow his commands and in- 
structions as contained in the Bible. On that will rest 
your happiness—not only in this life, but in that which is 
tocome. O think not to build your hopes of enjoyment on 
the possession of riches or fame. They are fickle and mu- 
table, and leave you exposed to all the bitterness of mis- 
fortuné’s blasts. Happier, far happier, is the poor solita 
traveller mid the dreariness of this storm, who looks wit 
an eye of faith on heaven as his resting-place, than he 
who revels in the luxury of the banquet, unheeding of the 
silent monitor within.— 

“ True happiness is his, whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below ; 


Who every hope and fear to Heaven resigned, 
Shrinks not though Fortune aim her deadliest biow.” - 


“That your path through life should be untainted with 
care, is impossible; and that you, my dear boy, may 
meet its various ills with a mind prepared, which can only 
be’ by a humble reliance on. God,—is my earnest desire, and 
the end of my instructions.” 


My Mother !—she rests in the grave; but her guardian 
spirit still hovers near me, and points me to the days of 

ildhood, when the joys of parenta! affection were blend- 
ed with her admonitions. O grant, Gracious Heaven, 
through thy mercy, that I may unite with her through all 
eternity in bymning praises to thy great and glorio 
kame ! Leouin.. 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


68, EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


SHELL-FISH. 


Tue shells of snails are a wonderful, a mechanical, and 
if one might so speak concerning the works of nature, an 
original contrivance. Other animals have their proper 
retreats, their hybernacula also, or winter quarters, but the 
snail carries these about with him. He travels with his 
tent; and this tent, though, as was necessary, both light 
and thin, is completely impervious either to moisture or 
air. ‘The young snail comes out of its egg with the shell 
upon its back; and the gradual enlargement which the 
shell receives, is derived from the slime excreted by the 
animal’s skin. Now the aptness of this excretion to the 
purpose, its property of hardening into a shell, and the ac- 
tion, whatever it be of the animal, whereby it avails it- 
self of its gift, and of the constitution of its glands, (to say 
nothing of the work being commenced before the animal 
is born,) are things which can, with no probability, be re- 
ferred to any other cause than express design; and that 
not on the part of the animal alone, in which design, 
it might build the house, could not have supplied the ma- 
terial. The will of the animal could not determ the 
quality of the excretion. Add to which that the shelbof a 
snai!, with its pillar and convolution, is a very artificial 
fabric ; whilst a snail as it should seem, is the most numb 
and unprovided of all artificers. In the midst of variety, 
there is likewise a regularity, which would hardly be ex- 
pected. Inthe same species of snail the number of turns 
is, usually, if not always, the same. The sealing up of the 
mouth of: the shell by the snail, is also well calculated for 
its warmth and security ; but the cerate is not of the same 
substance with the shell. _ 

Much of what has been observed of snails belongs te 
hell-fish and their shells, particularly to those of the wni- 
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valve kind; with the addition of two remarks. One of 
which is upon the great strength and hardness of most of 
these shells. I donot know whether, the weight being giv- 
en, art can produce so strong a case as are some of these 
shells. Which defensive strength suits well with the life 
of an animal, that has often to sustain the dangers of a 
stormy element and a rocky bottom, as well as the attacks 
of voracious fish. The other.remark is, upon the proper- 
ty in the animal excretion, not only of congealing, but of 
congealing, or, as a builder would call it, setting in water, 
and into a cretacious substance, firm and hard. This prop- 
erty ismuch more extraordinary, and, chymically speaking, 
more specific, than that of hardening in the air; which may 
be reckoned a kind of exficcation, like the drying of clay 
into bricks. 

In the bivalve order of shell-fish, cockles, muscles, oys- 
ters, &c. what contrivance can be so simple or so clear, as 
the insertion at the back, of a tough, tendinous substance, 
that becomes, at once the ligament which binds the two 
shells together, and the hinge upon which they open and 
shut? 

The shell of a lobster’s tail,in its articulations and over- 
lappings, represents the jointed part of a coat of mail; or 
rather, which I believe to be the truth, a coat of mail is an 
imitation of a lobster’s shell. The same end is to be an- 
swered by both: the same properties therefore are requir- 
ed in both; namely, hardness and flexibility, a covering 
which may guard the part without obstructing its motivn. 
For this double purpose, the art of man expressly exerci- 
sed upon the subject, has not been able to devise any thing 
better than what nature presents to his observation. Is not 
this therefore mechanism which the mechanic, having a 
similar purpose in view, adopts? Is the structure of a coat 
“of mail to be referred to.art? Is the same structure of a 
lobster, conducing to the same use, to be referred to any 
thing less than art? 

Some, whe may acknowledge the imitation, and assent 
to the inference which we may draw from it, in the in- 
stance before us, may be disposed, possibly, to ask why such 
imitations are not more frequent than they are, if it be true, 
as we alledge, that the same principle of intelligence, design, 
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end mechanical contrivance, was exerted in the_formation of 
natural bodies, as we employ in the making of the various 
instruments by which our purposes are served. The an- 
swers to this question are, first, that it seldom happens that 
precisely the same purpose, and no other, is pursued in any 
work which we compare of nature and of art; secondly, 
that it still seldomer happens, that we can imitate nature, if 
we would, Our materials and our workmanship are equal- 
ly deficient. Springs and wires, and cork and leather, pro- 
duce a poor substitute for an arm ora hand. In the exam- 
ple which we have selected, I mean of a lobster’s shell com- 
pared with a coat of mail, these difficulties stand less in the 
way than in almost any other that can be assigned ; and the 
consequence is, as we have seen, that art gladly borrows 
from nature her contrivance, and imitates it closely. 


OF PLANTS, 
PERFECTING OF THE SEED. 


The one great mtenticn of nature in the structure of 
plants, seems tu be the perfecting of the seed ; and, what is 
part of the same intention, the preserviog of it until it be 
perfected. This intention shews itself, in the first place, by 
the care which appears to be taken to protect and ripen, by 
every advantage which can be given to them of the situation 
in the plant, those parts which most immediately contribute 
to the production of the fruit. These parts are usually 

in the centre, the»recesses, or the labyrinths of the 
flower ; during their tender and immature state, are shut up 
in the stalk, cr sheltered in the bud: as soon as they have ac- 
quired firmness of texture, sufficient to bear exposure, and 
are ready to perform the important office which is assigned 
to them, they are disclosed to the light and air, by the 
bursting of the stem or the expansion of the leaves: after 
which, they have in many cases, by the very form of the 
flower during its blow, the light and warmth reflected upon 
them from the concave side of the cup. What is called al- 
so the sleep of plants, is the leaves or petals disposing them- 
selves in such a manner as to shelter the young stem, buds, 
or fruit. They turn up, or they fall down, according as this 
purpose renders either change of position requisite.—In the 
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growth of corn, whenever the plant begins to slioot, the two 
upper leaves of the stalk join together ; embrace the ear ; 
and protect it till the pulp bas acquired a certain degree of 
consistency. [n some wate: plants, the flowering and fe- 
cundation are carried on within the stem, which afterwards 
opens to let loose the impregnated seed, 

The pea tribe inclose the parts ef fructification within a 
beautiful folding of the internal blossom, sometimes called 
from its shape the boat or keel; itseif also protected under 
a penthouse formed by the external petals. This structure 
is very artificial; and what adds to the value of it though it 
may diminish the curiosity, is very general. It has also this 
further advantage (and it is an advantage strictly mechani- 
cal) that all the blossoms turn their backs to the wind, 
whenever the gale blows strong enough to endanger the deli- 
cate parts upon which the seed depends. I have observed 
this a hundred times in a field of peas in blossom. It is an 
aptitude which results from the figure of the flower, and, as 
we have said, is strictly mechanical; as much so, as the 
turning of a ‘weather-board or tin cap upon the top of a 
chimney. 

Of the poppy, and of many similar species of flowers, the 
head while it is growing hangs down, a rigid curvature in tke 
upper part of the stem giving to it that position ; and in that 
position it is impenetrable by rain or moisture. When tle 
head has acquired its size, and is ready to open, the stalk 
erects itself, for the purpose, as it should seem, of presenting 
the flower, and, with the flower, the instruments of fructifi- 
cation, to the genial influence of the sun’s rays. This al- 
ways struck me as a Curious property ; and specifically, as 
well as originally, provided for in the constitution of the 
plant: for, if the stem be only bent by the weight of the 
head, how comes it to straighten itself when the head is the 
heaviest? These instances shew the attention of nature to 
this principal object, the safety and maturation of the parts 
upon which the seed depends. 
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Miss CATHARINE DAVIS. 


Sue was born in the city of New-York in 1807, and was left an or- 
phan at the age of four weeks. Her mother on her death- bed, com- 
mitted her under God to the care and protection of her aunt; who en- 
ueavored as she was able, to train her up in the ‘“ nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord.” In the summer of 1822, she came with her aunt 
and family, from New-Jersey, to Lexington, (Ky.) and about four 
weeks after arriving here, was again left an orphan, occasioned by the 
death of her beleved aunt; who on her death-bed committed her to the 
care of the * Father of the fatheriess, the widow’s God, and the or- 
phan’s guide.” A few mouths after this, God in tis providence direct- 
ed her to the care and protection of Mr. and Mrs. N , living near 
Versailles, (Ky.) who received and adopted her as their daughter, and 
she them as a father awd mother; whereshe remained, increasing in 
her affection to them, and their's increasing to her in as great a aon, 
by her Ovedicnce, affection, and sweetness of temper, until her late—to 
them painful, but to her, we trust, joyful release from this werld of sin, 
sorrow, and distress. 

Her first convictions of sin that were lasting, according to her own 
statement, were received in November last, under the preaching of the 
Rev. Jacob Creath. On the evening before, she had received a visit 
from two of her young female friends, who had lately embraced the re- 
ligion ef Jesus; and their conversation and admonition to her, no 

doubt had a good effect in preparing her mind to receive the truth. In 
December, she went te Versailles to hearthe Rev. Evans Stevenson, a 
youth younger than berself, preach. His solema exhortations to his 
fellow youth, had a powerful effect on her mind; which she declared 
was agitated beyond description. She returned home on the Sabbath 
evening ; and on the next day was confined to her bed, which proved 
to be her death-bed, and likewise a Bethel to her soul, and to many of 
her dear Christian friends who witnessed the scene. From the time of 
her confinement, until the morning of the 10th of December, her con- 
victions were very pungent; and she was oftea in great distress, and 
very much afraid of death, and appeared to have a presentiment, that 
she would not survive, although her disease was not thought to be fa- 
tal by her friends, until a few days before het death. 

At the time last mentioned, she sent one of those sitting by her to 
call her mother ; who, apon entering. the room, found her with her 
arms extended to receive her, and clasping her to her breast exclaim- 
ed, O! Mama, | am so happy, O! I thought. 


“I heard my Saviour say, 
Come hither soul, I am the way.” 


Now I understand all you have told me, and read to me from your 
past experience. OQ! I have found that Saviour you spoke of, and re- 
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commended to me. Now I am not afraidtodie. I have a desive to 
depart and be with Christ, which is far better than, to remain here. 
While in this world, I need dresses which soon fade and wear out, but 
the Saviour has provided a robe of righteousness for me, which will 
be always new. Influenced by the love of her Saviour to love the 
souls of all, she desired that her friends and associates should be sent 
for, that she might tell them what the Lord had done for her soul, and 
warn poor sinners of their danger. Upcn being told that she might be 
deceived in this matter; that she ought to examine well the foundation 
she was building her hopes upon, she answered, ‘‘ Jesas Christ is a sure 
foundation. He. came into the world to save sinners. He is my only 
hope. He is the chief of ten thousand, and altogether lovely. There 
is none | desire beside him:” and said, 


“T’'m glad that I am born to die, 
From grief and wo my soul shall! fly ;” 


And requested her friends to sing the hymn, 
“Farewell vain world, I'm going honte,”’ &c, 


It was during this evening and the next day, that those pointed and 
pungent warnings were uttered by her, which drew tears from almos? 
every eye of her young associates who came to see her. To their inqui- 
ries how she was, she said, “1 am happy; I have a peace in my breast 
that the world could not give, and cannot take away. I have found the 
Saviour ; I aw not afraid to die.” And she charged them to seek the 
Lord while he was to be found, and call upon him while he was near 
She said to one, 


‘‘ Religion is the chief concern, 
Of mortals here below ; 

May all its great importance learn, 
its sovereign virtue know.” 


To one of her unconverted friends who appeared to be hardeneed, eare- 
less, and unaffected, notwithstanding her solemn warnings, she said, 


* The Lord in awful vengeance drest, 
Will lift his hand and swear ; 

You that despise my promised rest, 
Shall have no portion there.” 


To a connexion of the family, who had lately lost two of her little 
babes, she said, ‘ There is g but religion can support you under 
what the Lord has laid upon you. O seek to be prepared to meet your 
babes in heaven.” To another friend she said, “See what the Lord 
has done for me. Yesterday I felt so miserable, and was so terrified 
at the thought of death. Now lam happy, and not afraid to die. I 
desire to have no willof my own. But if itis the Lord's will, I wish to 
die, and sleep in Jesus. O what a sweet sleep that will be. It is God 
that hath wrought this reat change in me. 1 could not do it myself.” 
Apprehending now that she was about to depart, she said she wanted 
to kiss her friends farewell ; which having done, she lay for some time 
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as if in a sound sleep: on opening her eyes again, she said, “It seems 
very hard to go, but [ must wait the Lord’s time.” She requested a 
sermon to be preached at the house after her death, from John v. 14. 
‘‘ Behold thou art made whole: sin no more, lest @ worse thing come 
unto thee.” She also gave all the directions necessary, as 

even the minutest article she possessed: requested her mother to pre- 
pare before she died, a certain dress she possessed, to shroud her in; 
and said she wanted to be laid in the family burying ground. After 
this she inquired, if a certaiw young lady of her acquaintance was go- 
ing to the Christmas ball in Versailles ; and said she would like te see 
her, but it was too late now: “Tell her for me, that ] am happy—that 
I have found the Saviour upon my death-bed : tell her not to put off at- 
tending to the concerns of her soul, till she is on a sick bed.” To the 
mother of another young lady of her acquaintance, she said, “O! tell 
Mary not to spend so much of her time in fixing for balls and parties ; 
they will net de in another world: Q! tell her religion is the one thing 
needful.” Some time after this, she repeated the following lines: 


‘When through fiery trials thy path-way shall lie, 
My grace all sufficient shall be thy supply ; 

The flame shall not hurt thee, I only design, 

Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to refine.” 


After repeating the remainder of the hymn to her, she was asked, If 
it was not precious? She said, ““O yes! O! how many precious 
promises to my poor soul. When we used to sing it, I have often said, 
* Dont sing that; it is too long:’ but if my mouth was well, | would now 
sing it to his praise.” About two hours before her death, she uttered 
distinctly a very fervant prayer to her Father in heaven.—After which, 
she sang with a low, but distinct voice, the following lines : 


“Pll go to Jesus though my sia, 
Hath like a mountain rose; 

I know his courts, I'll enter in, 
Whatever may oppose.” 


After resting awhile and reviving again, she appeared as though she 
wanted to say something more. e was told what a contemptible ap- 
pearance this world with all its pomp and show would make, in com- 
parison with the glory of the eternal world. She immediately repeat 
ed the following lines : 


“© tell me no more 

Of this world’s vain store; 
The time for such trifles 
With me now is o’er. 

A country I’ve found, 
Where true joys abound ; 
To dwell I'm determin’d, 
On that happy ground.” 


She then said, ie you ;” and about 
an hour after, she said, ‘‘ My Saviour calls—my Saviour cally; and J am 


12° 
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ready to go:”’ witch were her last words. She breathed out ber oul, 
we humbly trust, into the bosom of Jesus; whose arms, she had so often 
declared, were round about her, and underneath her to support her, 
on Thursday evening, the 21st December, at the going down of the sun. 

We have related a few, and only a few, of the death-bed exercises ot 
Catharine Davis ; knowing that they would rejoice the heart of every 
friend of Jesus, who might happen to read them; and hoping they may 
be the means iv the hand of the Lord, of awakening some poor sinners. 
Should this be the case, then Catharine, though dead, yet speaketh. 

( West. Luminary. 


—_—_—— 


ANECDOTE. 


Some months ago the Rev. James Armstrong preached at 
Harmony, near the Wabash ; when a doctor-of that place, 
a professed deist or infidel, called on his associates to ac- 
company him witile he “ attacked the Methodists,” as he 
said. At first he asked Mr. Armstrong “if he followed 
nae! to saye souls?” He answered in the affirmative. 

Ie then asked Armstrong “If he ever saw a soul?” “ No.” 
“ If he ever heard asoul ?” “No.” “If he ever tasted a soul ?” 
* No.” If he ever smelt a soul?” “No.” “If he ever felt a 
soul ?” “ Yes, thank God,” said Armstrong. “ We!!,” said the 
doctor, “ there are four of the five senses against one that there 
isasoul.” Mr. Armstrongthen asked the gentleman if he wasa 
doctor of medicine, and he was also answered in the afirma- 
tive. He then asked the doctor“If he ever saw a pain ?” 
“No.” “If he ever heard a pain?” “No.” “If he ever 
tasted a pain ?” “ No.” “ If he ever smelt a pain?” “ No.” 
“If he ever felt a pain?” “Yes.” Mr. Armstrong then 
said, “ there are also four senses against one to evidence 
that there is a pain, and yet, sir, you know that there is pain, 
and I know there is 2 soul.” The doctor appeared con- 
founded and walked off.—Indiana Gaz. 


SELECTIONS. 


What you keep by you, you may change and mend; but 
words once spoken can never be recalled. 


History is the picture of times and men. 


Those manners which are becoming when they ate fat 
ya}, render people ridiculous whep affected. 
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Religious Kutelligence. 
MISSION AT CEYLON. 


_- We have in the preceding numbers of the Guardian, given our ready 
ers, according to the plan proposed at the commencement of the year, 
a geographical and historical notice of the Mission at Palestine, aud 
at the Sandwich Islands. We now proceed togive them an account of 
the Mission at the Island of Ceylon; for the geographical position of 
which, reference should be made to an ailas. 

That the relative position of the several stations mey be better un- 
derstood, and their distances from each other, we have procured the 
little sketch below. 


The Island of Ceylon is situated in the Indian sea, and 
separated from the coast of Coromandel by a channel called 
the straits of Manaar. Length 300 miles, breadth 200. 
Population 1,500,000. It constitutes one of the British 
governments in India, but is not under the control of the 
East India Company. : 


Tillipally —Nine miles north of 
Jafinapatam. Rev. Henry Wood- 
ward, Missionary; Nicholas Per- 
manter, Native Preacher. 

icotta,—Six miles north-west 
t_ tam. Wor, Bondueie Cc, 
eigs, Missionary; Mrs, Meigs; 
Rev’ Daniel Poor issii : 
Mrs. Poor ; Gabriel Tissera, Native 
Preacher. 


ille —Five miles north of 
Jaffuapatam. Rev. Miron Wins- 
low, Missionary; Mrs Winslow: “ 
George Kech, /Vative Medical As- 
sistant. 


Panditeripo.—Nine miles north- 
btn of 6 Rev. pa 
Faguieting 8s, Sactien: 

= hg mise get «belt 
north-west affnapatam. v. 
ng, Missionary ; Mis. 





B Bazars 


5 Wes, Miss. 


anoarpan- 
Sanding 
Temples. 


& St. Johns zw 
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The missionaries of the Board are in the northern or Ta- 
mul division of the island, in the district of Jaffna. 

Commenced in 1816. Stations at Tillipally, Batticotta, 
Oodooville, Panditeripo, and Manepy. 

The original missionaries from this country were four in 
number: the Rev. Messrs Warren, Richards, Meigs, and 
Poor. The two first named have rested from their labors. 
At the date of the last intelligence, Messrs. Meigs and Poor 
had been laboring, with a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage, but about eight years; and the others.above named, 
less than six years. Yet they have procured to be boarded 
and educated in their families, and under their entire con- 
trol, 180 heateen youths, who are supported, and to whom 
names have been given, by individuals and societies in this 
country. They have also established 59 free-schools, con- 
taining about 2,400 scholars ; have admitted into their church 
90 converted natives; and, by means of their schools, and 
tracts, and conversations, and preaching, are constantly ex- 
erting a powerful influence on a cons‘derable population, 
most of which is composed of the higher castes. Nine young 
men, members of the church, are very useful assistants, three 
of whom have been licensed to preach the Gospel. About 
250 girls belong to the schools. 

A Central or High School, preparatory to a native Mission 
College, has been established at Batticotta, and placed under 
the care of Mr. Poor. It contains 48 scholars. A Central 
Female School has also been established at Oodooville, 
which contains 27 scholars. 

The missionaries were allowed to rejoice on account of 
two effusions of the Holy Spirit, during the year 1824.— 
Speaking of the first, the Prudential Committee, in their last 
Report, say : 

“ This was one of the most remarkable exhibitions of di- 
vine grace, which the history of missions presents to the 
mind. Much the greater part of the pupils in all the board- 
ing schools, were at one time anxious, prayerful, and inquir- 
ing what they should do to be saved. Of about half the num- 
ber hope was entertained, that they had been renewed by 
the Holy Spirit. Several other natives in the neighborhood 
of the mission, and some in the town of Jaffna, were partak- 
ers of the same happy influences. It was a time of joy, and 
animated labor, and grateful praise on the part of the: mis- 
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sionagies, and a time of salvation to many heathen youths, 
and to some natives of a riper age, who, without the influ- 
ence of this mission, would have remained in the darkness of 
- paganism. In several instances, the deep seriousness of the 
youthful inquirers, the simultaneous manner of their convic- 
tion, @nd the whole progress of their experience were such 
as to offer irresistible proof of divine agency. Missionaries 
of different derominations, some of them from continental 
India, as we Christian friends in Jaffna, united with our 
beloved brétfiren in thauksgivings for this signal token of 
God’s favor.” , 
Again, in respect to the diminishing prejudices of the natives. 
“It is very evident that the prejudices of the natives are 
giving way before the influence of truth. Two very notice- 
able instances are those, which relate to female education, 
and to eating on the mission premises. A few years aE» it 
was difficult to find a single parent, who was willing to have 
his daughters learn to read. Now more than 250 girls are 
taught in the schools of the American mission. At first, it 
seemed as though both parents and children would obstinate- 
ly refuse to eat on Christian ground, or with natives of a 
low caste. Now these superstitious scruples are gradually 
disappearing ; and very few of the people retain all their 
original tenacity in this respect. ‘The impression made up- 
on their minds, is, that Christianity must increase, and that 
idolatry must decrease,” 


In the following interesting letter, is an account of the scene pre- 
sented by the converts above alluded to, when they were admitted to 
baptism, and admission into the church. 


Jan. 20, 1825. This has indeed been a greatday. A 
more affecting sight 1 never saw, than that of forty-one, 
natives, most of whom were once heathen, standing up be- 
fore a large heathen congregation, to give their assent to 
the articles of the Christian faith, or coming one by one to 
receive the sacred ordinance of baptism, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

A heavy fall of rain ever night, and a wet morning, 
which quite flooded the large temporary shed prepared for 
the ocasion, and wet the cloths which lined its top and sides, 
with the mats on the fresh earth threwn up for a floor, made 
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us all anticipate a failure of our plan, and did indeed delay 
us, and disappoint us from seeing so many people collected 
as would otherwise have come together. However, when 
all were collected, it was an interesting sight. ‘The tempo- 
rary “ meeting-house” was in atope of scattered palms, iu 
front, were two or three fine spreading trees, like wide 
branching elms. On one side, open rice fields were in sight ; 
and at a distance, on the other, the thick gardens (filled witl 
large fruit trees like a forest) of the populous village of 
Santillepay. The low houses or huts of natives, with roofs 
covered with leaves, scattered among the trees, bore some 
resemblance to so many hay stacks in the midst of a deep 
wood. Back of the place prepared for the exercises of the 
day, was a school bungalow, that is, an open shed, or a root 
covered with leaves, and supported on half a dozen posts 
about nine feet high, in which many heathen children had 
been taught the first principles of Christianity, in which 
prayer had often been offered, and the word of God often 
preached. From none of the habitations around had the 
voice of prayer and praise ever risen. 

This had before been like a bright spot in a dark land- 
seape. It was now to be brighter still. There were as- 
sembled ia the temporary church more probably, than 1200 
people, many of whom were among the most respectable 
natives. The appearance of the place was very good. At 
One end on a staging, hung round with white cloth and cov- 
ered with a carpet, stood a decent pulpit brought fromPan- 
deteripo. In front of it was the communion table, before 
which in a semicircle, were the candidates for admission to 
the church ; and the members, including our own number 
also on either side. Immediately back of the candidates, 
were the most respectable natives, extending through the 
centre of thé building. On either side of these were the 
rest of the native audience. The exercises were appropri- 
ate and seemed to be well received. The administration of 
the ordinance of baptismto so many at once, produced evi- 
dently, a strong excitement. This ordinance, so simple, 
always creates interest here. The very heathen seem to 
acknowledge the sublimity of its intention and to feel its 
appropriateness, One old man came and bowed his hoary 

ad to receive the emblematic waters. What a sight! We 
could have baptized him with our tears. 





Pociry—To a Young Lady. 


Poetry. 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 


[AFTER THE DEATH OF BER SISTER. } 


O wnat were love, or what affection’s ties, 
If ne’er to seek communion in the skies ; 

If ne’er to rise above this sinful sphere, 

So often watered by affliction’s tear? 


Can the cold grave embosom in its power 
The soul-sprung hope, at its own natal hour, 
Or with its heavy fetters, ruthless bind 

The pure immortal element of mind 1— 


Can those fair visions of eternal bliss, 

Which sooth the heart when writhing in distress, 

Fall lurid, at the close of life’s last even, 

When gleaming through Faith's vistas ripe from heaven? 
Then what is death ?—Why strew his path with sighs 
Who gives a passport to eternal skies, 

Where all is purity? nor grief and care 

Can ever mingle with the joy that’s there. , 


Thy sister’s dead! Awake the trembling lyre, 
And tune its chords to pure devotion’s fire ; 
Each murm’ring feeling in thy heart suppress, 
For more than mortal is her happiness. 


What though the msatiate tomb demand her form, 
Where grace and passion late had kindled warm ; 
The which gave to each its beauteous glow, 
Now rests from toil in calm fruitien’s flow. 


And griev’st thou thus, that life’s rude race is ran— 
That she a purer, holier goal hath won ? 

O' rather wait with hope, life’s closing hour, 

And death shall prove a Saviour's mercy sure. 


New-Havey, Marca, 1827. Leroux. 
THE FILIAL VOW. 


Wary heaves my Mother oft the deep-drawn sigh? 

Why starts the big tear glist’ning in her eye? 

Why oft retire to hide her bursting grief 

Why seeks she not, nor seems to wish relief? 

’Tis for my Father, mould’ring with the dead, 

My Brother, in bold manhood, lowly laid, 

And for the pains which age is doomed to bear, 

She heaves the deep-drawn sigh, and drops the secret tear. - 
Yes, partly these her gloomy thoughts employ, 

But mostly this o’erclouds her every joy,— 





Poetry— Prayer under Affliction. 


She grieves to think she may be burdensome 
Now feeble, old, and tott’ring to the tomb. 

O hear me, Heaven! and record my vow, 

Its non-performance let thy wrath pursue :— 

1 swear—Of what thy providence may give, 
My Mother shall her due maintenance have. 
"T'was hers to guide me through life’s early day, 
To point out virtue’s paths and lead the way ; 
Now, while her powers in frigid languor sleep, 
’Tis mine, to hand her down ite’ ’s rugged steep : 
With all her little weaknesses to bear, 
Attentive, kind, to sooth her every care. 

"Tis nature bids, and truest pleasure flows 


‘From lessening an aged parent's woes. 
TaNNABiLt. 


PRAYER UNDER AFFLICTION. 


Atmienty Péwer, who wings the storm, 
And calms the raging wind, 

Restore health to my wasted form, 
And tranquillize my miad. 


For-ah! how poignant is the grief 
Which self-misconduct brings, 
When racking pains find no relief, 
And injared conscience stings. 


Let penitence forgiveness plead, 
Hear lenient mercy’s claims, 
Thy justice let be satisfied, 
Aad blotted out my crimes. 


But should thy sacred law of right, 
Seek life a sacrifice, 
O haste that awful, solemn hight, 
When death shall veil mine eyes. 
TAaNNAniLt. 


A REFLECTION. 


And is this ali? Can reason do no more, 
‘Than bid me shun the deep, and dread the shore? 
Sweet moralist! afloat on life’s rough sea, 
Bat mage has _— unknown to thee. 

e no bh unmanly fears; 
Where duty Bias he qeahieatly seers, 
Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 
And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all. 

Cowrrn. 














DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS. 








